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DEFINITION OF A CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 
AS the object of the incarnation of Christ 
and the atonement was the spiritual 
union of God and man, we define a true 
Christian church to be an association in which 
the divine and human natures are combined, 
and in such proportion that the divine nature 
controls the human. Wherever this condi- 
tion exists, there is a true church of Christ, 
whether the association has any laws, forms, 
ordinances, ministers and deacons, or not, 
Wherever this condition does not exist, 
there is no church of Christ, though the asso- 
ciation may have an organization, ministry, 
creed, ordinances and discipline, transmitted 
indubitably from the apostles, or deduced ac- 
curately from the word of God. 

It does not follow from this definition that 
every individual member of a true church 
must be in full spiritual union with God. We 
only insist that the church as a whole, must 
have an infusion of the divine nature, and be 
under its control. As Christ assumed human 
nature, and had a body as well asa soul, in 
order that he might approach as near as possi- 
ble to the condition of mea in their sins, and 
give them all possible facility of access to God, 
so a Christian church in this world, standing 
in some sense in the place of Christ, must be 
human as well as divine, must have a body as 
well as a soul, must approach as near as possi- 
ble to sinners, and give them easy access to 


God. 
On this principle the terms of admission 


toa Christian church should be just as lib- 
eral as is consistent with the maintenance of 
its essential character. It should embrace as 
large a circle of disciples, whether sinful or 
not, as it can, without sacrificing its divinity. 
It should be a free school where all who wish 
to acquire the knowledge of God, may find 
fellowship and help: and the only limitations 
of its privileges should be such as are neces- 
sary to secure the advanced classes from be- 
ing drowned in the spiritual influences of re- 
cent and carnal believers. Different limita- 
tions might be required in. different cases. A 








church with great spiritual strength and ex- 
perience at the center, might safely throw 
itself further into association with the world, 
than one of a more feeble character; as a 
strong army may venture further into an ene- 
my’s country without danger of having its 
communications cut off, than a weak one. As 
a general principle, we are in favor of admit- 
ting and inviting to church fellowship all who 
receive the Bible as the word of God, and 
give ‘evidence that they are seeking a spiritual 
religion. We would not limit the circle of re- 
ligious brotherhood to those who actually have 
attained to spiritual experience; we would 
not require evidence that the candidate is a 
“ Christian” (for that name, many believe, 
properly belongs only to those who are like 
Christ, without sin); but we would account as 
members of the household of God, all who so 
far believe in Christ as to be willing to receive 
his instructions. It is obvious that on this 
plan, the fact that a man belongs to the church 
would not be taken, as it now generally is, for 
proof that he is an insured saint; and this we 
think would be a great improvement on exist- 
ing religious institutions. 

We are satisfied that the foregoing princi- 
ples were the basis of the composition of the 
Primitive Church. On the one hand Christ 
and the apostles, with their most spiritual fol- 
lowers, were fully impregnated with the divine 
nature, and constituted the soul of that church. 
They took all care to keep its communications 
open with God. On the other hand, the great 
mass of disciples who were admitted to its fel- 
lowship after the day of Pentecost, and who 
may be said to have constituted its body, were 
for a long time more or less carnal, and many 
of them ultimately proved altogether unfruit- 
ful. We find no evidence that spiritual expe- 
rience was required as the condition of bap- 
tism and church fellowship. Whoever be- 
lieved that Jesus was the true Messiah, was 
considered as thereby entitled to the privilege 
of Christian brotherhood, without any such 
forms of examination and covenant as are used 
at the present day. The security of that 
church from vital corruption and degeneracy 
lay, not in its vigilant exclusion of sinners 
from its body, but in the spiritual strength and 
Givinity of its soul. ‘This isthe only security 
of any true Christian church.— Reprint. 


SONG. 
OW happy the birds are! I heard one 
this morning, singing in a strain that 
seemed expressive of such intense delight that 
one could easily suppose the well-spring of glad- 
ness in its breast so strong, that it must break 
forth thus in song, or the bird would die, 











There is a kind of joyfulness inherent in some 
of God’s creatures, that demands musical ex- 
pression as its own peculiar outlet, and which 
feels itself restrained, hampered and pent up, if 
it find not this its chosen utterance. This is 
true of birds, and frequently also of mankind. 
I know not if it is strictly true of any other 
creatures. 

I have heard Signora Piccolomini and other 
female singers who, in their higher flights, toss- 
ing aside all the conventional restraints of for- 
mal, measured music, seemed to pour forth their 
whole souls in glorious outbursts of delicious 
song, as if a fountain of unmixed joy arose 
from their bosoms, flooding the atmosphere and 
filling the hearts of the audience with unspeak- 
able delight. 

Warbling so ecstatic as this, cannot be called 
“singing ;” the word is too tame. I know no 
word that can describe it. The influence that 
such a performance has on a susceptible listener, 
it is difficult to imagine. The eloquence of a 
great orator, may accomplish more, and has a 
wider scope, but it cannot produce such intense, 
unmixed happiness—happiness reflected from 
the singer, and which, for the time, seems like 
that of the lark, knowing nothing, remembering 
nothing, anticipating nothing, but completely 
absorbed in the glad sensations of the moment. 

Yet perhaps it is not to be regretted that 
pleasure of this kind comes not often, and comes 
not to all. What is gained in intensity is lost 
in breadth. We may safely assume that mere 
melody-happiness is at least nearly akin to bird- 
happiness. But the happiness of God is broad 
and deep, and “ endureth forever.” The poet was 
very nearly right when he said 

“There is no joy but calm.” 
W. H. H. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER. 


is was a huge steam-engine. How maijesti- 
cally the ponderous driving-wheel revolved ; 
and with what ease, and yet what irresistible 
power, did it move all the lesser paraphernalia 
of belts, gear, shafting, and other machinery in- 
cident to a large factory ! 

“ Grand, isn’t it ?” said my familiar, who al- 
ways stands at my elbow on such occasions. 
“What a magnificent exhibition of power! 
What is the motive force beneath that throb- 
bing piston, which impels it to and fro so re- 
sistlessly ?” 

“The steam, of course,” 1 answered, a little 
surprised at the question; for 1 knew my inter- 
locutor to be a profound and critical scholar. 

“ And what generates the steam?” he con- 
tinued. 

“ The fire under the boiler.” 

“ Whence comes the fire ?” 

“From the coal,’ I replied, wondering 
whither his questions were leading. 

“ And where does the coal come from ?” 

“ Brom the bowels of the earth,” said I; “ at 
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least that has been its abiding place ever since I 
can remember, or, to use a legal phrase, since 
the ‘time when the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ ” 

“So that this superb exhibition of power 
which we are now witnessing,” continued my 
companion, “ you trace back to the coal in the 
‘ bowels of the earth? Now how happens all this 
force to be imprisoned in these uncouth lumps 
of fuel? Where did it come from, before it 
was locked up in its dingy prison ?” 

“] don’t know,” said | thoughtfully. “ Per- 
haps from the air, or the earth, or the ‘waters 
under the earth.’ All the powers of nature, I 
suppose, combined to make the coal-fields ; and 
from a thousand different sources, this latent 
heat was evolved, and shut up in this form, to 
await the bidding of futurity.” 

“You are partially right,” he replied, “ and 
yet itis evident that you have an imperfect 
conception of the subject. I shall perhaps star- 
tle you by the assertion that not only the mani- 
festation of power we have before us, but all 
the force in the world, is derived, directly or 
indirectly, from the sun. Every form of mo- 
tion—from the vapory cloud floating in the 
summer breeze, to the majestic sweep of a rail- 
road train, is traceable to the influence of the sun 
upon our globe. All light, except the feeble 
radiance of the fixed stars, is due to the same 
source. The same, with the exception of that 
derived from volcanic sources, and perhaps a 
portion of that generated by the action of the 
tides, may be said of heat. We all recognize 
the sun as indispensable to our daily comfort, 
and even life; but we hardly realize the extent 
to which we are indebted to him for many 
things which at first sight seem to.come from 
other sources. I do not wonder that the Persian 
Magi adored the sun. If I were ignorant of the 
existence of God, and wanted some object on 
which to lavish my veneration, I should go and 
do likewise. It would be by no means an 
entirely unphilosophical act.” 

“ But how will you demonstrate the truth of 
these assertions?” | asked. 

“Easily. I begin with the proposition that 
all motion on the earth’s surface is caused by 
the sun. I will except from this geueral state- 
ment, that part of the motion of the tides be- 
gotten by the influence of the moon, as well as 
the abnormal movements resulting from the 
action of volcanoes, earthquakes, and other dis- 
turbances of the molten matter in the earth’s 
interior. Aside from these, I challenge you to 
produce an example of motion which may not 
be traced to the influence of the sun.” 

“ How do you account for the phenomena be- 
fore us?” said I. “ What connection has the 
motion of this steam-engine with the sun ?” 

“The connection is very easily seen. We 
have already traced it to the coal-fields of 
the carboniferous age. The carbon, which 
forms the combustible part of coal, is absorbed 
from the atmosphere in the form of carbonic 
acid by plants of all sorts, by the aid of the 
sun. No plant will secrete carbonic acid in the 
dark. These plants, after having assimilated 
the carbon, expel the oxygen; the remaining in- 
gredient of carbonic acid. This process, as I 
have said, requires light—the light of the sun ; 
and this light acts as a force which is absorbed, 
hidden and retained by the plant, ready to be 
given forth again in the form, either of light or 





heat, whenever a recombination with oxygen 
occurs. The plants of the carboniferous era 
formed a vast reservoir of this force. For ages 
they silently absorbed power from the sun, un- 
til finally their function came to an end, and 
they were buried far beneath the surface, there 
for long years to wait for the intelligence of 
man to open their prison doors, and extract 
from them their hoarded treasures. Every 
spark of light, every degree of heat, and every 
inch of motion caused by the combustion of 
coal, was stolen from the sun ages before the 
creation of man, and secreted for his use. 
There is nothing in all the economy of nature 
which affords a more striking instance of the 
care of Providence fur the future of the hu- 
man race, than this.” 

“Go on,” said I, beginning to feel enthusias- 
tic. “ What do you say to that manifestation of 
power yonder?” and I pointed through the 
open window to a large water-wheel slowly and 
laboriously revolving under its burden of ma- 
chinery. 

“It is but another illustration of the same 
truth,” he replied. All the water-power in the 
world is furnished by the sun. The material 
lies in the sea; the sun draws it into the air, 
where it takes the form of clouds; their con- 
tents are discharged upon the hilltops and ele- 
vated places as rain, which surely finds its way 
back to the lowest, or tide-level, and then the 
process is repeated. This operation constitutes 
your water-power, which is properly not water- 
but sun-power, as yousee. So with all animal. 
power, including the muscular force exercised 
by man himself. Considered in strictness dy- 
namically, and leaving out of account the spir- 
ual aspect of the matter, we may say that all 
this form of power is due to the sun alone. 
Rain, as we have seen, is but a manifestation of 
sun-power; this,. together with light, causes 
plants to grow and vegetation to mature. What 
would become of animal life, without this pro- 
cess of nature? Let this be suspended for a 
brief space of time, and animate beings would 
vanish from the face of the earth. The food 
which nature furnishes to man and the animals 
generates heat, sets going the vital functions, 
starts the whole muscular machinery, and fur- 
nishes fuel to keep it in running order. Even 
the soil in which plants grow, has been tritura. 
ted, ground up, and reduced to its present state 
from the nakedness of primitive rock, by the 
power which the sun has furnished through the 
medium of clouds and rain. This all-pervading 
agency has, if geology tells the truth, literally 
changed the face of the earth from a naked ex- 
panse of rock, to its present fruitfulness and 
beauty.” 

“This opens to me a new field of thought,” 
I said, musingly, and half to myself. “I will go 
home and meditate about it, and perhaps, even 
write, that it may be better known to the 
world.” 3. 8. C. 


ST. PAUL AND THE GREEK POETS. 


When certain philosophers of the Epicureans 
and the Stoics encountered Saint Paul at Athens, 
Anno Domini 53, some said, “ What will this 
babbler say?” Others said, “ He seemeth to be 
a setter forth of strange gods :” and they brought 
him to Areopagus to talk with him on these 
matters. Then it was that, standing on Mars 


Hill, the eloquent apostle delivered that re- 





markable discourse (Acts xvii.), the text of 
which was the inscription on one of the altars he 
saw in Athens: “To the unknown God.” In 
the course of it, it will be remembered that he 
used these memorable words: “ For in Him we 
live, and move, and have our being; as certain 
also of your own poets have said: ‘ We are also 
his offspring.’ ” 

St. Paul was thoroughly versed in all the lit- 
erature of his time, and could reason, and argue, 
and speak with authority, in the presence of the 
wisest and most learned. The words here quo- 
ted by him as having been uttered by certain 
Greek poets, are to be found in the works of 
two of them. First, in those of the poet Aratus, 
who was born in Cilicia, and wrote some two 
hundred and seventy years before the birth of 
Christ, The passage from which the apostle 
quoted has been translated thus : 


“ From Jove begin we. Who can touch the string, 
And not harp praise to Heaven’s eternal king ? 

He animates the mart and crowded way, 

The restless ocean and the sheltered bay. 

Doth care perplex? Is lowering danger nigh? 

We are his offspring, and to Jove we fly.” 


Another Greek poet, Cleanthes, who was a 
Stoic philosopher, anda disciple of Zeno—and 
who died some two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ—wrote, among other things, a most 
beautiful hymn to Jupiter; six lines of which 
have been thus rendered into English : 


“ Great Jove! most glorious of the immortal band ! 
Worshiped by many names; alone in might! 
Author of all! Whose word is nature’s law! 
Hail! unto Thee may mortals lift their voice, 
For we Thine offspring are. All things that creep 
Are but the echo of the voice divine.” 


—Anonymous. 


SHAKER COMMUNISM. 
Iv. 

N our article about the Shakers last week, we 
presented some of their fundamental princi- 
ples of organization, with favorable comments. 
Not that we profess to believe the Shaker gov- 
ernment is practically Christian. Their system 
of subordination is a grand channel of influence, 
but the influence that runs through this channel 
is the main thing. We are not satisfied that 
the head of this influence is Christ, and we are 
sure that any other “head of influence” would 
make it a system of bondage. But our object 
was to show that the Shakers had a good deal 
ot Bible in their platform, as well as “method” 
and practical shrewdness. So it is with many 
of their spiritual doctrines; they interpret the 
Bible much nearer to its sense in many things 
than the Orthodox sects do. They seem to 
have worked back through Roman Catholicism 
into an approximation to the faith of the Primi- 
tive Church, which is quite wonderful ; and if we 
were not Perfectionists we are afraid we should 
have to be Shakers. We propose to present 
now some of their spiritual doctrines in which, 
as it appears to us, they have a mixture of 
truth that the churches cannot afford to despise. 
1. Confession of sins. This is the door of en- 
tranee to the Shaker church. They say that 
confession is the first step of repentance, and 
the only way to forgiveness. It is the coming 
to the light, which must go before cleansing from 
sin and the fellowship of the brethren. And 
confession must be made tomen. Confession of 
sins to God amounts to nothing. He knows 
them already ; and the sinner may perhaps have 
as little fear of God in confessing his sins to 
him as he did in committing them. He cannot 
come to the light by secret confessions. And 
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the Shakers argue that the reason men are 
not cleansed from sin, but go on continually 
confessing and continually committing, is be- 
cause they do not confess to God’s acceptance ; 
they do not make a clean breast before wit- 
nesses. They proceed farther to designate 
special witnesses, and say that confession must 
be made in the order of God’s appointment, to 
chosen mediators ; which brings you by another 
course of reasoning, before the Shaker ministry. 
‘Here we demur of course. But the genera! doc- 
trine that we must confess our sins if we would 
be cleansed from them, and that not to God, 
but one to another, is good; and it is natural 
that we should confess to those who are better 
than we are. The Shakers say that God’s for- 
giveness only comes through his chosen wit- 
nesses ; in effect, we must get absolution through 
their elders. But we know that God has for- 
given our sins through Jesus Christ, and that 
the object of confessing them is not to get 
forgiveness, but to let in the cleansing power of 
light. This effect is so certain that we cannot 
doubt the Shakers when they say that the ordi- 
nance is followed among them by the most sen- 
sible manifestations of divine power, removing 
condemnation and filling the soul with peace— 
although we do not recognize the mediatorship of 
the elders. 

The Shakers insist that the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of auricular confession and absolution 
by the priest, represents a real institution of 
the Primitive Church, which was corrupted in 
the course of the apostasy into a trade. Now 
we know that one grand feature of the apostasy 
was the exaltation of the clergy and their mo- 
nopoly of all the means of grace; and there is 
no doubt they first got possession of this ordi- 
nance and then made a traffic of it. We find no 
tokens in the history of the Primitive Church, 
that confession was made to special witnesses, 
or that there was any “order” about it; but 
we believe that what is called in the O, C., his- 
torical criticism, that is, giving up the past life 
to judgment by faithful exposure one to another 
or to the associated believers, was practiced 
among them. Something of this kind is an in- 
stinct in the soul of any one seeking salvation 
from sin; not to obtain absolution, but as an 
act of betrayal and forsaking of the old life. 

2. Spiritual relationships superior. The Sha- 
kers believe that the church relation is superior 
to the natural relation. They renounce the 
ties of blood and adopt themselves into a new 
family, and count those in the same faith as 
nearer to them than their own brothers and sis- 
ters. This is an odious doctrine to the world, 
but the Shakers have the example of Christ. 
Note the case, when some one called his atten- 
tion to his natural relatives, and he said pointing 
to his disciples, “ Behold my mother and my 
brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.” The enemies 
of the Shakers say that they believe in eradica- 
ting natural affection, and use cruel mortifica- 
tions to free themselves from what they call 
fleshly attachments. Perhaps they try to work 
out their idea by legality and will-works, but it 
is a true idea that those who are born of God 
are born into a new family, and love his chil- 
dren better than brothers or sisters. It is no 
more than natural affection that they should. 

3. Death does not change the character. We 





were brought up by our orthodox teachers to 
expect a great change at death—that we should 
find ourselves saints all at once, or else hopelessly 
wicked. The Shakers do not ascribe any such 
moral effect to our separation from the body. 
They believe that when we come to our con- 
sciousness in the spiritual world, we shall not 
find ourselves very different as to moral charac- 
ter or mental condition from what we were 
when we left this world. Says one of their ear- 
ly preachers: “After the death of the body, all 
find themselves as to their understanding and 
spiritual state the same as before. Those who 
have received the gospel here, and confessed 
their sins and begun the work of salvation, do 
after the death of the body find themselves in 
the same state of attainment as before, and 
travail on in spirit in the same. Though the 
wicked may be more unhappy separated from 
all sensual delight, and though the good may be 
more happy separated from the body which is 
a clog, they will not find their characters essen- 
tially changed.” 

The complement to this doctrine is a probation- 
ary state. We were taught in the orthodox 
church that death translates men immediately 
either to heaven or hell; but the Shakers give 
another chance to those who have not heard the 
gospel. “The Millenial Church” argues thus : 


The operations of the law, by being confined 
to this life, could only extend to those who were 
under the law; while the operations of the gos- 
pel can and will extend to all souls, throughout 
all ages of the world, whether in the body or 
out; for no soul can ever obtain redemption 
but by the gospel. Therefore a future state of 
trial was reserved for those who had lived un- 
der the law, as well as for allothers. * * * 
“For this cause was the gospel preached to 
them that are dead, that they might be judged 
according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the Spirit.” “For this cause also 
Christ once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God, being put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spir- 
it; by which also he went and preached to the 
spirits in prison,” who for their wickedness had 
been destroyed by the flood in the days of 
Noah. As man first fell into sin in this world, 
it was necessary that the gospel of salvation 
should first Le preached on earth, to men in the 
flesh, and thence descend into the world of spir- 
its, to the millions who had never heard it in this 
world. And that Jesus Christ, after his cruci- 
fixion, did actually descend into the mansions of 
the dead, and there preach the gospel to lost 
souls, is as true as that God is a just and equita- 
ble Being. After his resurrection, he appeared 
to his disciples and commanded them, saying, 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature.” Hence it is evident 
that all must hear the gospel by some means or 
other. And as “there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved,” but the name of Christ; so none can be 
saved who have not in truth heard that name. 
But as the greater portion of mankind have 
died without even hearing the sound of that 
name in this world; therefore they could have 
no chance of knowing the way of salvation in 
this life. But so sure as God is righteous, they 
will have a fair call of the gospel of salvation ; 
for the everlasting destruction of such souls 
from the presence of God, without their having 
ever known the means of escape, would effectu- 
ally destroy the attribute of righteousness in 
God. Therefore, Christ having come to open the 
way of life and salvation for all souls, that all 
might have a free offer of the gospel, and re- 
ceive their just reward in a future state, he has 
himself preached the glad tidings of salvation, 
both in this world and in the world of spirits; 
and has also commissioned his ministers to do 





the same. Hence his faithful and true witness- 
es, after putting off this mortal body, will find a 
work to do in preaching the gospel to those be- 
nighted spirits who never heard its peaceful 
sound in this world. 


All this may seem to verge on the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory. But there is no 
doubt, as the Shakers argue, that Roman Catho- 
olic abuses have led Christendom to reject some 
of the plainest doctrines of the Primitive Church. 
No one can study’ the New Testament without 
seeing that the dead before Christ were waiting 
for the gospel, that Christ himself was the first- 
born from the dead, and the first to ascend to 
heaven. This makes room for the doctrine of a 
transition state, and certainly all the news we 
get from the dead in these days (if anybody be- 
lieves it) goes to prove that death has no sancti- 
fying power. H. 


MY BOUQUET. 

TARTING this morning for a few hours’ 

ramble, my course led through an old, neg- 
lected, and barren field. I discovered in a shel- 
tered place at the foot of the hill, a beautiful 
green strip of grass which contrasted very 
distinctly with the surrounding brown surface. 
On approaching the spot, I saw the greenness of 
the grass was caused by water that oozed from 
the hillside and overflowed a narrow strip to the 
depth of two or three inches. Here, to my sur- 
prise, standing too in the water, | saw the first 
dandelions of the season. The place was 
liberally sprinkled with the large golden flow- 
ers basking in the bright morning sun, a thing I 
cannot remember having seen so early in the 
season before. The effect of the sight was mag. 
netic—carrying the mind back to my boyhood 
days when the first appearance of dandelions in 
the spring was the signal for casting off shoes 
and stockings, and skipping away over the 
meadows to pluck a hat full of the rich golden 
flowers. I picked a few now, and went on my 
way smelling at them in pure gratefulness, and 
forgiving their lack of fragrance for their cheeri- 
ness to the eye. Next, in a little wooded dell, 
I discovered the adder-tongue in full bloom, the 
head gracefully curved on a delicate stem with 
petals turned back, and tassel-like golden and 
scarlet stamens protruding—altogether, a beau- 
tiful wild flower considering the earliness of the 
season. A few of these, added to my bunch of 
dandelions, went to make up variety in color 
rather than give any marked increase of flavor. 
Further on up the valley, I found plenty of 
sweet-fern growing, a few sprigs of which, with 
their smooth, swollen tags and freshly bursting 
buds, added materially to the fragrance of my 
embryo bouquet. As I passed on, crossing and 
re-crossing the little brook that babbling over 
its pebbly bottom, here threads the valley, | 
stopped once to slake my thirst with its pure 
sparkling water, and add to the appearance of 
my increasing bunch of flowers, a few winter- 
greens with their bright scarlet berries, Still 


|farther on up this charming valley studded with 


evergreens along its bordering hillsides, I dis- 
covered masses of that queen of wild flowers 
—the trailing-arbutus. [| wonder how many 
people know of this sweet little gem of the for- 
est—its evergreen vine with wax-white and 
pink-colored blossoms trailing over the ground, 
and charging the air with its delicate perfumes. 
As I stopped to pluck this daintiest of flowers, 
I fancied -I heard a voice in whispering tones say- 
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ing, “Softly, gently, lest ye disturb the gods !” 
and I could imagine if the celestials ever deigned 
to visit the abodes of earth, it would be in a 
place like this. I now added liberally of these 
lovely little flowers to my collection, and my 
bouquet was complete; anything more would 
have been superfluous and out of place. Re- 
tracing my steps, I felt that my morning walk 
had placed in my hand some of the daintiest, 


if not the rarest of Nature’s bounties. Hu. T. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY. 
IV. 

N 1861 the orchestra had reached its maximum 

of numbers and efficiency. From an impromptu 
gathering of four or five self-taught performers, it had 
grown to number twenty-eight well-drilled ama- 
teurs. The foilowing diagram shows by the position 
of its figures the arrangement of the orchestra on the 
stage, the names of the instruments and performers 
being given in connection with corresponding figures 
below: 
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1 A. L. Burt, First Clarionet. 
2 W. R. Ixsiee or J. R. Lorn, 2d. = do. 
8 R. 8. De Larre or T. R. Noyes, First Flute. 
4H. J. Seymour or J. P. Hercuiys, 2d. do. 
5 D. P. Nasa, 8d. = do. 
~6 Miss H. M. Worpey, Piccolo. 
7 F. W. Sura, First Violin. 
8 G. E. Craatn, do. do. 
9 ©. VanVewzer, do. do. 
10 J. J. Skinner, do. do. 
11 G. W. Novgs, do. do, 
12 J. F. Sears, Contra Basso. 
18 E. H. Hamiztoy, Violoncello. 
14 J. H. Oraciy, do. 
15 J. H. Novgs, Second Violin. 
16 H. W. Burnaam, do. do. 
17 A. W. Carr, do. do. 
18 C. H. Sarrn, do. do. 
19 C. Craciy, do. do. 
20 Mas. P, Hamitton, do. do, 
21 J. H. Barron, First Cornet. 
22 G. W. Hamizton, 2d. — do. 
23 E. P. Insieg, First Horn. 
24 E. 8. Burnaam, 24. do. . 
25 T. Mitts, Baritone. 
26 C. Burt or 8S. W. Nasu, Tuba. 
27 G. D. Aten or C. Harcn, Small Drum. 
28 J. L. Wuirine, Bass Drum. 


Principal Conductor—C. 8. Josiyx. Successors—F. W. Surru, 
G. BE. Cracne, A. L. Burt. 

Such was the mass of instrumentation that was 
heard in the old mansion-house for a half-hour daily 
through most of the summer by all, young or old, 
strangers or Community people who chose to listen 
to it.* The large parlor where we then met has since 
been partitioned off into several rooms, in one of 
which, on the spot where the orchestra performed, 
Mrs. P. Noyes spent the last years of her lengthened 
life and recently passed away. Ifthe echoes of for- 
mer music still haunt the place of their birth, audible 
to unseen ears, it is pleasant to fancy that the tender 
and triumphant strains that so often had resounded 
there, may have been with her freed spirit in its 
passage.to the other land. 

Frequently on other occasions besides the half- 
hour’s daily practice, the orchestra were called to- 
gether to gratify special parties of visitors, or to hold 
@ musical session with traveling minstrels or amateur 
artists who favored us with a call. We recollect, in 
particular, such an oceasion with the Continental 
Vocalists, and with O’Hara’s Dramatic Company. 

We come now to the seeds of an important change 





* Some changes were at times made in the arrangement of 
instruments and performers: there were absences of some 
members, and brief introductions of others not named in the 
list ; but the full orchestra in those days was substantially as is 

here represented. 





in the history of music in the Community. Hitherto 
the zeal and inspiration of the art among us had 
been in the direction of execution. A step was now 
to be taken in the direction of deepening our knowl- 
edge of its principles. Dvring the latter part of the 
summer of 1861, J. H. Noyes, whose interest in the 
orchestra had never flagged, by an accidental mis- 
step suffered an injury which, though not perma- 
nently serious, disabled him for some time. While 
confined to his bed by this accident, and debarred 
from musical practice, he turned his attention to the 
study of thorough-bass, and the science of musical 
composition. His first work after his recovery was 
to make a “ dumb piano,” i.¢.,an imitation of the 
keyboard of a piano, or a piano without any bowels, 
and consequently soundless, with which to practice 
the science of chords and the theory of their inver- 
sion and resolution. It was slightly comic at first, 
to see a man seated by the hour together, at what 
had the appearance of a piano, fingering the keys 
with the most assiduous pains-taking and never 
producing a sound! It was however, a method of 
working out mentally the foundation parts of the 
science of which music is the audible expression. 
Probably in most matters of expression, and partic- 
ularly in the music of society, this hint of a “dumb 
piano” is a good one; before mastering the art, we 
have to go back and study the principles that under- 
lie its execution. 

Mr. Noyes’s enthusiasm over the discoveries which 
this new study opened to him, proved to be conta- 
gious, and soon others followed him in its pursuit. 
Text-books were procured and classes were formed in 
thorough-bass, which continued through the winter. 
Mr. Noyes carried his investigations so far as to com- 
pose one or more treatises on the subject. 

Next followed the transfer of: our musical perfor- 
mances from the old house to the new. In Febru- 
ary, 1862, the wing of the new house was completed 
and occupied by the Community, and in the follow- 
ing June the great Hall was ready for occupancy. 
The first trial of it by the orchestra, seated on the 
raised stage with which it -was provided, proved it 
to be well arranged for acoustic effects, and thence- 
forth all our musical exercises took place here. The 
usual concerts were given on the fourth of July. 
Soon afterwards, to vary the musical exercises, a 
plan was tried which we find described by the 
“Oneida Journal,” in the Crrcutar of July 31, 
1862, as follows : 

“ Saturday, July 26.—As the regular daily rehearsal 
of the band had become somewhat monotonous and 
tedious to the members, the experiment was tried 
this week of making a sort of concert of the noon 
hour, by the interspersion of music from every de- 
partment in which the art is studied in the Commu- 
nity. There were songs, quartette, duet and solo; 
duets of the violin and piano, and the cornet and pi- 
ano; the Bohemian Troupe, piano solos, &c. A com- 
mittee was appointed, and each musician received a 
written order for some particular piece several days 
before his performance was expected to come off. 
The arrangenéent was liked, and will be continued, 
though not every day, but upon the old music days 
—Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. This 
method keeps the musicians on the gui vive with re- 
gard to their practicing.” 

On the 7th of October, C. 8. Joslyn retired from 
the conductorship of the orchestra, after a service of 
about five years, and was gucceeded by F. Wayland 
Smith, the leading violinist. The latter, a young 
man of 20 years, who had formed his musical educa- 
tion in connection with the orchestra, made a very 
popular and efficient leader, and under his manage- 
ment the orchestra achieved some of its best suc- 
cesses. Mr. Joslyn still continued to furnish music, 
original and selected, for the organization. 

We had by this time added several overtures to 
our collection, among the best of which were Kreut- 
zer’s Overture to “ Lodoiska” (No. 95), Boieldicu’s 
“Les Deux Nuits,” (No. 113), and Rossini’s “ Tan- 
credi,” (No. 125). But latterly, the taste of our mu- 
sical purveyor and some of the performers had run 
to that peculiar form of musical composition called 
the German Waltz. Labitzky, Lanner, Gung’] and 
Strauss were the composers now in the ascendant. 
The first composition of this kind that was given to 





us for practice was the “Sommernacht Waltz.” (No. 
93.) Then followed the “Deutsche Waltz,” the 
“Schénbrunner,” “Ton Mihrchen,” “ Immortellen,” 
and many others. Though undeniably beautiful in 
parts, this class of music appears to the best advantage 
when married to dancing, for which it was designed, 
and is not the material with which to build up an am- 
ateur orchestra. The German waltz consists ordina- 
rily of, first, an introduction in common-time, then 
ten strains of waltz music, which are repeated, (mak- 
ing in fact twenty strains), anda finale. The intro- 
duction and finale are often impressive and beauti- 
ful; and so are individual strains of the waltz; but 
no performer, and but few listeners, can follow a con- 
tinuation of twenty strains of notes in the same time 
and movement, without a sense of monotony. The 
waltzes conduct you no where; there is between 
them no definite connection of musical idea, so that, 
while you may admire them in fragments, their gen- 
eral effect in an orchestra is to create expectation 
without result. The only relief which is afforded to 
this monotony is a change of key; otherwise the 
rythm proceeds with the same triple teter from be- 
ginning to end. Now this iscapital when executed 
with a partner on the dancing floor, or when re- 
duced to the slow movement of a sentimental song ; 
but continued for a length of time in a concert 
piece without these conditions, nothing can save it 
from a taint of frivolity. To the second violins 
and alto parts, this kind of music comes near being 
an unmitigated bore, which is enough to condemn it 
for the purposes of an orchestra; for a piece to be 
well executed and prove magnetic to an audience 
should enlist the interest of all the players. We 
have before us a note from a second-violin player, in 
which he expresses, we judge, the general sentiments 
of his class. He says: 

“T used to amuse myself by dividing our collection 
of pieces into several periods, corresponding to our 
musical history, each with its peculiar charac- 
teristics; such as the March period, the Quickstep 
period, the Overture period, the German Waltz 
period, and the Symphony period, which perished in 
untimely birth. O the horrors of the last-but-one 
named portion of orchestration! After years spent 
in filling the unaccented parts of measures by two 
rapid jerks of the bow across my instrument, I grew 
excessively weary, and cast about to ease my condi- 
tion. But no chance offered. In vain I repeatedly 
resigned ; in vain I rebelled; in vain I raved about 
reconstruction and re-crystallization; I was the last 
of the race that was come-at-able, and the leader 
only shook his head. I cannot recall those long pa- 
ges of German Waltzes without a shudder.” 

It will relieve the reader to learn that this martyr to 
secundo Waltz playing was promoted to be first violin, 
“more,” he says, “as a reward for diligent practice 
than intrinsic merit.” We think he deserved his 
promotion. [N.B. The above on the subject of 
Waltz music in an orchestra, is given as an individ- 
ual opinion and does not commit any one but the 
writer, who would be glad to see his positions con- 
troverted or modified if they can be. ] 


THE governor of Vancouver’s Island, exchanged 
compliments Thursday with President Johnson, over 
the completion of the submarine telegraph-line, con- 
necting that island with the main land. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN. 

Of the propriety of employing women in printing- 
offices, the Home journal says: 

“We are pleased to notice that this idea is being 
put into practice in the Southern country. The 
Montgomery (Alabama) Daily Mail is printed entire- 
ly by girls, and the Weekly Message at Greensboro’, 
North Carolina, is printed and edited by ladies; and 
there are many other instances now in the South 
where ladies are employed, and give general satis- 
faction.” 

Another writer on the same subject says ; 

“Experience has proved that, in rapidity of type- 
setting and quick manipulation, women excel men. 
It is a light, neat, cleanly, healthful and pleasant busi- 
ness, and one that will pay them, after the first few 
weeks, from six to fifteen dollars per week, or even 
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more—according to the skill and rapidity attained.” 
The Crrcunar has long borne witness to the adap- 

tation of women to the work of a printing-office, 

most of our type having been always set by them. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


OneEwa, April 20.—Hvening Conversation. An ex- 
tract from a Home-Talk by J. H. N., was read as 
follows: “We are an active, industrious peo- 
ple, but we must see to it that we have the 
right kind of activity—activity of the heart. Per- 
haps there is full enough outward activity—employ- 
ment of the hands among us. We insist upon it that 
our agents shall make returns to us regularly of their 
sales and business prospects, and we all ought to 
make returns to God in the same way, and learn to 
be receptive to his orders. Every man who wants 
to grow, ought to have a time of meditation and talk- 
ing with God every day. Activity in that direction 
is more important than activity of the hands in bus- 
iness. That was the activity Christ had.” Mr. W.: 
This is something all of us will consider indispen- 
sable, sooner or later, as much so as going to the 
table. We shall not have to force ourselves to it, 
either, any more than we do to the table. We shall 
feel hungry and unsatisfied without such a season of 
communion every day. Mr. H.: I cannot help 
feeling that the Community needs exhortation on 
this point. All bad experience can be traced to want 
of reflection, and not talking with the Lord. We 
think we must go to the dining-room three times a 
day, and when we get up in the morning we must 
wash our hands and face, and comb our hair, and look 
in the glass to see that we are tidy and presentable. 
But these are unimportant things compared with 
washing our spiritual faces. We must find out the 
way to daily wash ourselves from the spirit of the 
world. A neglect to do so may be as offensive to 
the Lord as it would be to us to have people go along 
months without combing their hair or washing their 
faces. There is one Lord and one Spirit, and the 
more we get into this habit of meditation and falling 
back on God, and communing with Him, the more 
harmony we shall have. We shall see more beauty 
and happiness in everything and find ourselves think- 
ing and acting in unison. Mr. P.: I believe that 
talking with God in the way Mr. Noyes recommends, 
is the true foundation of success in business, and is 
the only means by which we can be successful in 
our warfare with evil and the plagues of the world. 

...-The following note from a member was read 
in the meeting: 

“DEAR BROTHERS AND SISTERS :—It is one year to- 
day since we came to the Community. Itis a year 
long to be remembered. I cannot but look back 
and see what a wreck I was then in body and spirit. 
I can hardly realize that Iam the same person. 


Now I think I can do as hard work as any woman}. 


in the Community, and am well and happy. I 
thank you all for the great kindness and patience 
shown us as a family. My prayer is that each one 
of us may prove a true soldier in “ the army of the 
Lord.” Your sister, L. E. KEtty. 

...-Our old friend the “Riley Hunter” of Ohio, 
writes as follows about trap matters: “ Gentlemen :— 
I received the trap-springs yesterday ; also one copy 
of the Trapper’s Guide. I think the Guide is a good 
thing for young trappers, and will meet the approba- 
tion of many of my Jarge circle of acquaintances.— 
Inclosed you will find five dollars: please send me 
that amount in copies. I notice in the Guide two 
new kinds of traps lately introduced. They have 
never been in this region to my knowledge. The 
mink-trap I think will be quite sure to find ready 
sale when introduced. The small traps I would pre- 
fer by all odds, if they should prove of sufficient 
strength to hold the marten, on account of their 
lightness, as a man could carry a greater number of 
them.” 

But a gentleman of Cleveland it seems has been 
putting our trap-wares to a novel use. He writes: 
“Some time since I bought of one of the hardware 
dealers of this city, Mr. G. Worthington, one of 
your bear traps. I purchased it for the purpose of 
protection against burglary and chicken thieves. 
Three nights since I had the satisfaction to catch 





one of these light-fingered gentry. I am recom- 
mending these traps asa protection against burglars ; 
and the idea of their use seems to be received favor- 
ably by our citizens. I wish to know what you 
would charge for fifty of these traps.” A gentleman 
in St. Paul some time since had similar luck in trap; 
ping a thief with one of our implements, having first 





swathed the jaws with cloths so as to prevent their 
doing serious injury. Weare not prepared to ad- 
vise the use of these things for such a purpose, but 
there is no disputing that they afford a cheap and 
effective kind of police. 

...-April, 22.—The horticulturists are planting 
grapevines. Mr. Bristol isengaged grafting the vir- 
galieu pear trees with other varieties. The virgalieu 
has proved an almost total failure from its tendency 
tocrack. The lawn is being extended and improved 
and new flower-plots and borders made. Cut the 
first asparagus of the season to-day—10 pounds. 

...- April 26.—This morning we are having a prac- 
tical illustration of the old saying, “ Winter linger- 
ing in the lap of Spring.” The mercury stands at 
33 degrees, and snow-squalls are making the ground 
white. 

WALLINGFORD, 25.—Crim. Con.—We have lately 
discovered that a certain barrel of sugar from which 
we have been using, is adulterated with red lead. 
We were led to the discovery by observing the 
amount of insoluble precipitate that was left in the 
vessel where some of this sugar was dissolved. Up- 
on applying chemical tests to it, one of our students 
discovered its character. We have used the sugar 
considerably for making table-syrup, and by melting 
it have thus escaped most of the lead. We have not, 
however, any evidence that the latter was syrup- 
titiously introduced to the barrel for purposes of 
fraud, for the lead would probably cost more than 
the sugar. It looks some like a bungling and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to make sugar of lead ; but perhaps it 
is not worth while to speculate on this point. Our 
cooks tell us that a small portion of the sugar from 
that barrel was used to make pies and cakes. Of 
course the cakes were “ison.” They need not 
have told us that. Quiz. 

THE PRESS. 

One of our most valued exchanges, The Nation, is 
about to be issued semi-weekly. We have for some 
time wished to praise the management of this paper. 
Its treatment of the topics of the weck, giving to 
each one a short, pointed and racy paragraph, is 
quite admirable. When we see the pith of a thing 
siezed and presented in so few words, it makes us 
doubt the utility of long editorials. Its reviews of 
books seem to us to be judicious, and its censure or 
praise isoutspoken. Published by J. Richards, New- 
York. $6,00 per year. 


Of the American Agriculturist we have also some- 
thing to say. While it contains a large amount of va- 
ried and interesting matter on the subjects of fruit, 
farming, household economy, &c., it is distinguished 
at present by its exquisite engravings, and by one 
speciality that we do not know to exist elsewhere, 
viz., its effort to expose and counteract humbug ad- 
vertisements. The quack doctors and gift-enterprise 
men, leeches and ghouls who prey on human credu- 
lity and make fortunes by advertising their lying 
pretensions, get no mercy from the Agriculturist. 
For its service in this particular alone, this paper de- 
serves the thanks of every honest man. Published 
by O. Judd & Co., New York. $1.50 per year. 








Attorneys Taking the Oath—A Labor-Saving Process. 
New York, April 28, 1866. 

Dear Epiror :—You know this is an age of in. 
vention, in which many of the tedious labors under 
which our ancestors groaned are dispatched with 
marvelous celerity, and you are doubtless among 
those who glory in these achievements. I, however, 
was somewhat startled the other day by an exhibi- 
tion which I chanced upon, of this tendency of our 
day. 

Accompanying a friend ona business errand to 
one of the public buildings, I entered a room where 
a large number of young men were gathered. We 





learned that they were about to take the oath pre- 
paratory to being admitted to the bar, having suc- 
cessfully passed their examination. Now, having 
never mingled in politics, I am naturally strongly 
impressed with the solemn nature of an oath, or to 
speak more correctly, with the solemnity which 
should be felt by those who find occasion to bind 
themselves in this manner. I pictured to myself the 
solitary candidate, amid the breathless audience, tak- 
ing the awful pledge with uplifted arm; but judge 
of my astonishment, dear editor, when a clerkly- 
looking man descended into the open area in front 
of the bench, bearing in his hand a small gilded 
book, and another began calling the names of the 
candidates from a long roll’ before him, the room 
pervaded meanwhile by the low hum of conversa- 
tion. As each answered to his name, he stepped 
briskly forward and grasped a corner of the little 
book, until a group of four or five surrounded it. 
Now, thought I, the ceremony will begin. But no; 
the clerkly man produced another gilded book and 
another group was formed and another and yet an- 
other. Then the man with the roll ran through the 
oath with such rapidity of utterance that before my 
mind could grasp its import, the candidates had each 
one touched the book to his lips or chin (I am not 
certain which) and walked smiling to his seat. I 
waited to see another set called on and finished up, 
and left with a vivid sense of the fastness of the 
times. .. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XLIX. 

/ ¥~ night previous to my leaving Uxbridge for 

Vermont, I found Mrs. Cragin struggling against 
a temptation to fear that one result of my visit north 
would be that she would be cast off; that in all 
probability I should be advised by the believers in 
Putney, to obtain a divorce, &c. I did my best, un- 
der the circumstances, to comfort her, but could only 
promise that I would be obedient to the will of God 
concerning my course toward her, and that she could 
safely trust her future in the hands of Him who had 
said that not a sparrow falls to the ground without 
him. Not knowing precisely what would be my 
own fate in going to Vermont, I was not in a con- 
dition to impart definite, outward assurances to an- 
other. But my sympathies were so much drawn out 
toward Mrs Cragin, that I had to contend with a 
temptation persuading me io defer my proposed 
journey to some indefinite future. By listening, 
however, I heard a still small voice saying to me, 
“Be faithful to that purpose given to you from 
above.” That purpose was to visit Mr. Noyes and 
wait on him for orders. When the tempter found 
me listening to a voice within, he fled instantly. He 
fears nothing so much as to see a believer assume a 
listening, prayerful attitude; for is not then the voice 
of God talking to us through our good angel? Blind 
unbelief, that sees God no where and selfishness 
every where, said to me, in a plausible manner, that 
it was my duty to find some kind of employment 
first, get my family settled, and when I should 
have laid up money, and have plenty of leisure on 
my hands, why, then visit Putney. Indeed, what a 
disinterested friend I had at my elbow looking after 
my welfare! A well contrived plot that, to throw 
me off the track. But far-seeing faith, that always 
connects the future with the present, was not to be 
thus cheated. That first instinct to go to Putney 
and report myself, was a God-given one, pointing 
out the only true course for me to take, in order to 
save my family. Uncompromising, practical con- 
secration of one’s all, soul, body and estate, to Christ, 
is doing the very best thing that can possibly be 
done, in this world or any other, for one’s wife and 
children here and here after. 


It was about the middle of Sept. 1840, that a 
nephew of mine—a partial convert to our faith—took 
his father’s team and carried me to Worcester, a dis- 
tance of 18 miles, that being the nearest point where 
I could intersect a stage-line to Vermont. I re- 
member that early ride well. After parting with my 
wife who was now dearer to me than ever, I 
soon recovered my equanimity and felt the soldier’s 
spirit supplanting that of the mere family man. In 
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passing through the thrifty New England villages— 
places perfectly familiar to me—and over roads that 
I had traveled many a time in my younger days, I 
could not but contrast my former self, with its unde- 
veloped, purposeless life, with my present self. Then, 
I was little more than a thinking animal, a kind of 
humanized beaver, with thoughts circling in the 
channel worn deep by my forefathers, and limited, as 
were theirs, to making money and marrying a rich, 
pretty girl (pretty she should be at any rate), whom I 
could love desperately, and by whom 1 should be 
desperately loved in return. I was then to raise up 
a family, inculcate morality and a sabbath-day re- 
ligion, and be respected and well thought of by so- 
ciety around me. 

A portion of my boyish dreams I had realized in 
the marrying of a pretty girl and idolizing her asa 
wife. And, I soliloquized, I have had enough of that 
kind of experience; I should not ask to have it re- 
peated if i could live my life over many times. For- 
tunately, the dream of riches of an earthly character 
was not realized. Had I become arich man, the 
question of my soul’s salvation would have been quite 
problematical. Can it be, said I to myself, that I 
am the same being who once traversed these roads, 
with a life-purpose so different from that which I 
have now? 

On our arrival in Worcester, one of the finest and 
most enterprising towns in New England, we found 
that we were just in time for stages for Vermont. 
Stage-coaches were then in their maximum of glory, 
and Worcester was a central terminus of many 
great stage routes. The one to Brattleboro, Vt., 
through the rich, elevated town of Barre, was the 
most popular and the best patronized of any of the 
lines leaving Worcester. Having booked myself for 
Vermont, I begged the privilege of a seat on the box 
beside the driver. It was a great treat to me to 
watch an expert driver manage the six noble ani- 
mals attached to our overloaded coach; for I was as 
fond as ever a Methodist minister was of a handsome 
horse, and never tired of handling the ribbons my- 
self, whenever an opportunity to do so occurred- 
Nothing worthy of note attracted observation during 
the ride to the border of the Green Mountain state, 
where Larrived late in the evening. As Putney was 
still ten miles further north, I remained over night at 
Brattleboro. Rising early the next morning and 
asking no favors of stage-coaches, I started on foot, 
walked five miles to the town of Dummerston, and 
called for breakfast. 

While waiting for the repast to be prepared, I made 
inquiries of the landlord about the Noyes family of 
Putney. I happened to hit upon a rich vein in the 
loquacious keeper of the country inn, for he had 
known “squire Noyes,” he said, “ ever since he lived 
in these parts. Smart man—the old squire—made 
a fortune during the last war (1812) out of the store 
business. He was a great business man; worked 
hard for his money, and now, by George! he takes 
life easy, for he makes his money work hard for him, 
by lending it to folks who are pushed to the wall; 
takes mortgages, and gets big interests. Long head 
that, on the old squire’s shoulders. Nobody can 
cheat him without feeling the grip of the law, be- 
fore he knows it.”* “Do you know hisson John H. 
Noyes?” Linquired. “Well, havn’t seen much of 
him. He has been off to school. I guess from what 
I’ve heard, that his son don’t go in for money-mak- 
ing, as much as he does for preaching. He has 
some new ideas about the Bible and religion. They 
call him a ‘Perfectionist.’ Ministers and church- 
members don’t like him; and I don’t wonder at it, 
for he makes them out to be no better than we out- 
side sinners.. He used to hold meetings in taverns 
and school-houses about here, and everybody that 
heard him, said he was the smartest preacher that 
ever opened the Bible.” The breakfast bell inter- 





* This loquacious landlord entirely misrepresented “ Squire 
Noyes’s’’ way of making his money work for him. He loaned 
money, as the banks do, to men who offered notes with two 
good names; but so far as I know, he never took mortgages, and 
never took more than legal interest, which in Vermont is six 
per cent. He had a great aversion to suing or being sued, and 

his business so cautiously that he very rarely had any- 
thing to do with law or lawyers. During all his banking life 
(with which I was well acquainted), he had but one law-suit of 


any importance. J. HN, 


rupted this gratuitous speech of the bar-room oracle. 

It was about ten o’clock when I found myself in 
the quiet little village of Putney inquiring of a man 
whom I met on the street, where I should find the 
residence of J. H. Noyes. As he pointed to the 
house, I found that it was the one I had already 
mentally selected as the dwelling of my friend. A 
few moments’ walk brought me into his presence. I 
needed no introduction to make myself known to him. 
The meeting was sympathetic but quiet. The more 
vita] the union of hearts, the less is the disposition for 
outward parade in salutation. I had reached Put- 
ney at last, in spite of all the obstructions, visible 
and invisible, that had been thrown in my way ; and 
I venture to say, that Sherman with his veteran 
army, was not more thankful or overjoyed when he 
had reached the Atlantic coast in safety, than was the 
author of this story on finding himself in Putney. 
Before arriving there I thought surely that I should 
have a great deal to report about myself and others; 
the trials Mrs. Cragin and myself had passed through 
at Rondout, &c., &c., but some how or other, I was 
all but speechless. I had but very little to say 
about myself or anybody else. Egotism had left me. 
I don’t think it liked the atmosphere that now en- 
veloped me. The spirit of egotism can no more 
dwell in the element of Communism than a fish can 
live out of water. My thoughts, too, did not appear 
to be my own, but were the thoughts of those about 
me. My trials were nothing. My sufferings, too, 
what were they? I seemed to forgetthem. Indeed 
my sufferings were nothing but the seeds of bless- 
ings that were already springing up, where they 
had been sown. Thus a week was spent in Putney ; 
but how short were the days composing it! I had 
not heeded time, and little do I remember what I 
said or did, while there, till the morning of the day 
I left to return to my family, j 

The little circle of believers I found there appeared 
so different from any I had ever met before, that the 
contrast impressed me sensibly and favorably. All 
were so kind, so quiet, so thoughtful and studious, 
and yet, in apirit, so free. WasI translated? or was 
it a heaven upon earth I had found at last? Was 
the change all in myself, or had I found a people to- 
tally different as regards disposition, purposes, &c., 
from those with whom I had hitherto mingled? If 
my sojourn at Rondout had been a hell upon earth, 
Providence had now compensated me with a heaven 
upon earth. True, the Noyes family, by virtue of 
their liberal education, wealth, and corresponding 
position in society, naturally belonged to the aristoc- 
racy of the land; but those inherited and acquired 
advantages had been sold by the elderson. No, not 
sold, but given away, sacrificed upon the altar of 
heaven’s truth, or nailed to the cross of Christ, being 
counted as nothing in comparison with the inherit- 
ance of those whose sins have been washed away in 
the blogd of the Lamb of God, and whose names are 
recorded in the book of life. But more of this anon. 

An hour or more was still mine or my entertain- 
er’s before leaving. Wewere on the portico, each 
busy with unexpressed thoughts, when Mr. Noyes, 
who never talks unless he has something to say, fi- 
nally asked me, 

“What are you going to do after you return to 
your family ?” 

“ Find a situation in some counting-room or man- 
ufacturing establishment,” I replied. 

“T have a proposal to make to you,” said Mr. 
N., “namely, to return and spend the winter with 
me in studying the Bible and waiting on the will 
of God.” 

“No business in the world would suit me better,” 
was my response; “but my circumstances would 





hardly justify me in accepting your kind offer.” 

“ What are those unfavorable circumstances?” Mr. 
N. inquired. , 

“The support of my family.” 

“ You will bring your tamily with you, of course, 
My house is large enough for us all.” 

Could I believe my own ears! Was it possible 
that Mr. Noyes could be in earnest! After a few 
moments of reflection, I expressed some implied 
doubts as to the propriety of my accepting an offer 
of so generous @ magnitude, as though I had said to 





him, You do not really expect that I shall be clown- 





ish enough to accept so great a boon at your hands, 
unmerited, do you? My thoughts were readily di- 
vined, for Mr. N. forcibly replied, that he used 
words, not to conceal, but to express his thoughts, 
and that he expressed sincerely what he thought and 
what he meant, in that proposition he had made to 
me. It was enough. I stood corrected. I felt, as I 
had never felt before, that I had found a man of solid 
truth, who recognized no politeness, no human grace 
or embellishment, however fashionable, except it be 
the natural outgrowth and fruit of a pure, sincere, 
truth-loving heart. 


“Enough,” I said. “I accept the offer as freely as 
you have extended it to me.” 


“ How soon shall I look for your return?” Mr. N. 
asked. 


“In a week or ten days,” I replied, and took my 
leave. 


“THE DISCHARGE OF THE WATCH.” 


New York, April 25, 1866. 

HIS morning my friend G. and I arose at 

5: 30, according to previous agreement, 
and went to the Tombs prison, to witness what 
is called the discharge of the watch. The police- 
men who have been on duty during the night 
bring the persons they have arrested to the Po- 
lice Court at the Tombs, from the stations 
where they have been confined. Each police- 
man conducts the person or persons he has ar- 
rested, and has a statement made out on printed 
forms, giving the name of the person, the cause 
of arrest, and the name of the officer. 

At six o’clock they began to arrive, and at 
6: 15 there were about forty of the arrested 
seated on benches inclosed by an iron railing ; 
the women (of whom there were twenty) being 
in one compartment and the men in another. 
They were as hard-looking a set of beings as 
one could possibly wish to see. Some had 


‘bandaged heads, black.eyes, and the general ap- 


pearance of having been badly pounded; others 
had bleary, vacant, half-conscious looks, as 
though they were just recovering from a hard 
drunken fit. One young man must have lain in 
the gutter half the night, as there was a quanti- 
ty of garbage dried on to his hair and face. 
The women were talkative and chatted with 
each other as though nothing very serious was 
impending. Justice Dowling arrived at 6:15, 
and assuming his seat in a very prompt, energet- 
ic way, called out, , 

“6th, lead up.” 

The policemen from the 6th Precinct led their 
prisoners up before the Justice and he com- 
menced his examination. 

“John Donovan !” 

J. Donovan, a mere lad, is led up to the rail- 


ing, and the officer who arrested him makes a 


brief explanation of the circumstances to the 
Justice. 4 

“ Petit larceny, eh? What has he stolen ?” 

A dumpy little German comes forward and 
testifies that the boy has stolen three dozen bot- 
tles of soda-water from his store in Chatham-st., 
and produces one of the bottles. 

“Is this one bottle all that was found in his 
possession ?” 

“Yes, but [’ve lost three dozen, and the 
same party must have taken them, you know.” 

“No, I don’t know. If you should lose your 


wife, | suppose you would say he must have 
taken her. You might charge every thing you 
ever lost to him. (Then to the boy). Did you 
steal all the bottles ?” 

“No, the other boy got in the cellar and 
handed ’em out to me.” 
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“QO, and you stood outside and was receiver. 
You look like a bad boy, and I shall have to 
hold you.” 

“Mary Hennessy!” Up steps a quiet-look- 
ing woman charged with disorderly conduct. 
“Very disorderly?” asks the Justice. “No,” 
says the policeman. “Let her go,” is the de- 
cision, and she is at once released. Two men 
are brought up, each of whom has made a com- 
plaint against the other, and thus both have 
been arrested. “Suppose you call it square,” 
said the Justice, “are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Well, go home.” 

Next came a middle-aged man, and a woman 
testified that he had made a disturbance in her 
house. 

“What sort of a place does this woman 
keep ?” asked the Justice of the policeman. 

“ A house of prostitution.” 

“ Well, she will probably keep it till May 1st. 
Let him go,” and the man was discharged. 

Thus it goes on until all have been examined, 
and either held for trial or discharged. Only a 
small proportion of those arrested are held for 
trial, as in many cases nobody appears against 
them. By long practice Justice Dowling has 
learned to dispatch business at a wonderful rate. 
He intersperses his questions with occasional 
humorous hits, and if there is a laugh in re- 
sponse from the spectators, an officer cries out 
in the most machine-like manner conceivable, 

“Order, gentlemen! Stop that laughing.” 

In making his decisions the magistrate seems 
strongly inclined to look charitably on all 
minor offences. In some cases the policemen 
have made arrests in a blind way where there 
were evidently no evil intentions in the arrested 
parties. Such receive a few plain remarks by 
way of instruction in future cases. _—F. W. 8. 


FACTS AND. OPINIONS ABOUT THE 
CHOLERA. 

When the cholera was at its height in Par- 
is, and the press teemed with remedies of ev- 
ery description, a shrewd resident observer 
wrote abroad ; 

“The result of this deluge of communications 
which drowns out the few sensible instructions 
of sober physicians, is simply pitiable. Besides 
stimulating fear by inspiring belief in the exag- 
geration of a malady against which it is thought 
necessary to employ such an arsenal of reme- 
dies, it happens that these remedies contradict 
each other, and the public is infinitely more dis- 
concerted, and consequently more exposed, than 
if it had never been taught anything at all. It 
is bandied from the Charybdis of laudanum to 
the Seylla of sulphuric acid, passing through 
ether, hot and cold vineger, diacodium, alcohol, 
cooling beverages, and what not! Itis like los- 
ing the little sense that is left us.” 


A curious, but not irrational preventive of 
cholera is that suggested by Catlin, viz., to sleep 
with the mouth shut. In his book, “The Breath 
of Life,” he says: 


“From the observations, with their results, 
on board of a mail steamer, given on a former 
page, together with numerous others of a simi- 
lar nature, made whilst I have been in the midst 
of yellow fever and the cholera in the West In- 
dia Islands and South America, I conscientiously 
advance my belief, that in any town or city 
where either of those pestilences commences its 
ravages, if that portion of the inhabitants who 





are in the nightly habit of sleeping with their 
mouths open were to change their residence to 
the country, the infection would soon terminate, 
for want of subjects to exist upon.” 


NITRO-GLYCERINE OR BLASTING OIL. 


This newly-used chemical is, of late, making so 
much noise in one way or another, that we herewith 
borrow from the New York World a description of 
its composition and character. It is stated that 
a person who once greased his cart-wheels with this 
oil, soon afterward founc them going skyward in 
consequence of its explosion. It is, doubtless, a good 
thing in its place, but if not managed carefully it is 
apt to take up a great deal of room: 

Glycerine is the sweet principle of oil, and is 
extensively used for the purposes of the tvilet ; 
but it has now received an application of rather 
an unexpected nature. In 1847 a pupil of M. 
Pelouze’s, M. Sobrero, discovered :hat glycer- 
ine, when treated with nitric acid, was converted 
into a highly explosive substance, which he 
called nitro-glycerine. It is oily, heavier than 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, and acts so 
powerfully on the nervous systein that a single 
drop placed on the tip of the tongue will cause 
a violent headache, which will last for several 
hours. The liquid seems to have been almost 
forgotten by chemists, and it is only now that 
Mr. Nobel, a Swedish engineer, has succeeded in 
applying it toa very important branch of his 
art—namely, blasting. From a paper addressed 
by him to the Academy of Sciences, we learn 
that the chief advantage which this substance, 
composed of one part of glycerine and three 
parts of nitric acid, possesses, is, that it requires 
a much smaller hole or chamber than gunpowder 
does, the strength of the latter being scarcely 
one tenth of the former. Hence, the miner’s 
work, which, according to the hardness of the 
rock, represents five to twenty times the power 
of the gunpowder used, is so short that the cost 
of blasting is often reduced by fifty per cent. 
The process is very easy. If the chamber of 
the mine presents fissures, it must be lined 
with clay to make it water-tight; this being 
done, the nitro-glycerine is poured in, the water 
after it, which, being the lighter liquid, remains 
at the top. A slow match with a well charged 
percussion cap on one end is then introduced into 
the nitro-glycerine. The mine may then be 
sprung by lighting the match, there being no 
need of tamping. On the 7th of June last, 
three experiments were made with this new 
compound in the open part of the tin mines of 
Altenburg, in Saxony, In one of these a cham- 
ber thirty-four millimetres in diameter was 
made perpendicularly in a dolomitic rock, sixty 
feet in length, and at a distance of fourteen feet 
from its extremity, which was vertical. At a 
_ of eight feet, a vault filled with clay was 
found, in consequence of which the bottom of 
- hole was tamped, having a depth of seven 
eet. One litre and a half of nitro-glycerine 
was then poured in; it occupied five feet; a 
match and a stopper were then applied, as 
stated, and the mine sprung. The effect was so 
enormous as to produce one fissure fifty feet in 
length, and another twenty feet. 


CHEMICAL NATURE OF THE COMPOUND. 

The Blasting Oil, or Nitro-glycerine of Mr. 
Nobel, is a chemical compound of six equiva- 
lents of carbon, five equivalents of hydrogen, 
six equivalents of oxygen, and three of hypo-ni- 
tric acid expressed scieutifically by the formula— 

C6 H5 06 (N 04)3. 

Practically it is a composition of 75 per cent. 
of nitric acid and 25 per cent. of glycerine oil. 

A scientific calculation of the volume of 
gases, developed by the combustion of this 
compound and the combustion of good gun- 
powder, proves that nitro-glycerine, compared 
with gunpowder, possesses thirteen times its 
power, when volumes are compared, and eight 
times its power for equal weight. Therefore, 
where eight pounds of gunpowder are wanted, 
one pound of nitro-glycerine will be sufficient 
to produce the same effect. 





SELF-CONQUEST. 


Two lovers sat beside the sea, 
The summer moonlight shining down, 
She leaned against his breast, and he 
Smiled in her eyes of softened brown ; 
But with wild look and haggard mien 
A wretched watcher gazed, unseen. 


To tell his love he bad that night 
Gone forth in eager search of her, 
And it was thus she met his sight ! 
He longed to fly—he could not stir— 
A fascination held him there, 
He stayed to dally with despair. 
On them the moon looked down and smiled, 
The timid stars gleamed with delight, 
The wind stood still, and like a child 
The tired sea slumbered in their sight ; 
But black and wild and weird and dim 
Were sky and sea and moon to him! 
The voice of her he loved, in low 
And tender accents reached his ear— 
The sweetest tones on earth; but oh! 
They were not meant for him to hear. 
It was unutterable pain 
To lose, and see another gain. 
He looked down on the quiet sea, 
And up into the tranquil sky, 
And thought for such a wretch as he 
How sweet a thing it was to die. 
He smiled ; he knew a nobler cure 
Of grief—to patiently endure. 
Those quenchless stars, he thought, above, 
The sea’s illimitable plain, 
Show ’tis not all of life to love, 
Nor all of death to love in vain: 
Perhaps in His eternal plan 
Grief is the highest gain of man. 
She laughed a merry laugh and bent 
Her head to meet her lover’s kiss, 
And he who watched her was content— 
He saw that she felt perfect bliss ; 
He cared not for his grief or ill, 
For she he loved was happy still. 
He stole a last and lingering look, 
He breathed one silent, earnest prayer, 
And then the lonely path he took 
And left her with her lover there ; 
Without a tear, without a moan, 
He walked away, unloved alone. 
— Unknown. 


CRITICISM OF FASHION. 


Fashion has decidedly changed, we fancy, since 
Sir John Suckling wrote the pretty stanza: 
“ Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light.” 

The “ little mice” have grown wonderfully bold in 
these latter days, and have no occasion to steal “out,” 
being most unmistakably “owt” when “on duty” in 
the public thoroughfare. Perhaps the description 
given by Maitland, who wrote about a hundred 
years earlier than Suckling, will better suit our 
times, in spite of the old-fashioned orthography : 

“ Their woven hose of silk are shawin, 

Barrit aboon with taisels drawin ; 
With garten of ane new mancir 

To gar their courtliness be knawin ; 
And all for newfangleness of geir. 


* Sometimes they will beir up their gown 

To shaw their wilicoat hingzan down ; 
And sometimes both they will upbeir, 

To shaw their hose of black or brown; 
And all for newfanglenese of geir.” 

It is passing strange that American women can 
not adopt a sensible fashion without carrying it to 
ridiculous extremes. But so it is; every thing runs 
into excesses; dresses must be very long or very 
short; very wide or very narrow—little regard being 
paid to “ moderation.” 

The fashion of looping street-dresses is unquestion- 
ably sensible. Neatness, comfort, and health, de- 
mand that the drapery should not trail through wet, 
dusty, or dirty streets, and that the foot should not 
be unduly trammeled. So also, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, physicians are agreed that the 
much-abused crinoline is more conducive to health 
than the multitudinous skirts in which ladies were 
wont to enwrap themselves previous to its modern 
introduction. 

But when to the looped dress and short petticoats 
is added the extra-fushionable, bell-shaped, four-and- 
a-half-yards-wide-at-the-base, crinoline, the combina- 
tion is not simply inelegant, it is ridiculous and in- 
decent. No modest woman would willingly subject 
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herself to the inevitable exposure and remark which 
such a costume causes. Better adopt the Bloomer 
style, ladies, than run the risk of such exhibitions as 
are becoming frightfully common iu our streets, and 
which are the occasion of many a rude jest. 

A lady belonging to the Episcopal Church the 
other day remarked: “I think it is wicked for min- 
isters to admit to the communion sueh flaunting ob- 
jects as some who presented themselves on Easter 
Sunday. They came marching up the aisle, their 
hands stuck into the pockets of their stylish sacks— 
befrizzled and becurled—with a bit of silk some- 
where among the braids and curls in lieu of a bonnet 
—in a sort of ball-room attire—and with crinoline of 
enormous expansion. They knelt down and the 
hoops flew up.” 

lt issimply impossible for the most skillful wearer 
properly to manage the huge monstrosities in which 
the ultra-fashionable now parade. Let ladies adopt 
crinolines of moderate circumference ; and then the 
looped dresses which are so comfortable and con- 
venient will again become, as tiey originally were, 
a tasteful, modest fashion. 

The exercise of good taste in this matter is the 
more important, since it is rumored that short skirts 
are to be more than ever popular. It is said that the 
costliness and ornamentation of boots and shoes in- 
dicate this. —Harpers’ Weekly. 


A PASTORAL. 


[ We receive a good deal of queer poetry now and 
then from contributors. The quotation in last week’s 
CrrcuLAR of some verses which told about lying 
“ among the daisies,” seems to have fired the emula- 
tion of another genius, and he sings of a spot where 
he once lay down. The third line it will be noticed 
is a little ambiguous, and the last two are surprising- 
ly liberal and sententious : Ep. Crr]. 


The sun goes down while we lie on the green, 
And a breeze blows chill and damp ; 

The sheep bleat loud on the hill between, 
And a partridge drums in the swamp. 


We lie by the pond, where its outlet flows by, 
And the lilies blossom and bud ; 

The frog has his note; we hardly know why, 
But it sounds like chewing his cud. 


We hear the clear notes of the blackbird, too, 
And the sheep as they snuff and tramp; 

The lonely screech-owl’s too-hoot too-hov, 
Then the partridge drums in the swamp. 


The sand-bank beyond, with shelving side, 
Where a king-fisher once built her nest ; 
As she reared her brood, the little ones died ; 
But that’s a sad tale—we spare thé rest. 


The sun is gone down and still we lie, 
But our bed is cold and damp. 

There’s another frog with a shriller cry ; 
Hark! the partridge drums in the swamp. 


But let us away home over the hill, 
Where burns the cheerful lamp; 

If the frog will peep, let him peep if he will, 
And the partridge may drum in the swamp. 


J. P. He 
Oneida, April 22, 1866. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 

, April 2, 1866.—“ Iam much pleased with 
the CrrcuLar. It has been to me a welcome guest in 
the wild woods of Minnesota. I am as much 
pleased when I receive it as Iam when I receive a 
letter from my friends. It has been a cherished idea 
With me for some time, that from the relics of, or in 
place of, a religion that has been to me theoretically 
mystified, there would spring up a religion practical 
and bright as the morning sun; a religion that would 
help science, and that science would help—one that 
every discovery in science would illuminate and con- 
firm. My expectations were realized when I read 
of the Oneida Community, of its communion, of its 
faith, and best of all, its positive belief in Christ and 
his power to save from all sin, making a clean thing 
of it, if 1 may be allowed the expression. I thought 
and said, that is the kind of religion for me; yes, 
and for all.” J. Dz 








REMOVAL OF THE 0, 0. N. Y. B, 


On May 1, (to-morrow—the great moving 
day in New York), the Oneida Community, 
New York Branch, go down from their nar- 
row quarters in the fourth story of the Moffat 
Building, into a spacious and splendid suite of 
rooms on the first floor. Their new business 
room has heretofore been occupied by a first 
class lawyer, and their back office is a frescoed 
apartment specially prepared by Dr. Moffat 
for his own use. May they inherit more than 
the good fortune of their illustrious prede- 
cessors in law and medicine. Henceforth 
their friends shall find them without climbing 
more than one third of those long weary stairs. 
Henceforth they are to live and grow in room 
No. 9, Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
TueE yield of maple sugar this spring is rather 
smaller than usual, owing to an unfavorable season. 
THE Connecticut river has for 6ome weeks sup- 
plied the markets with her famous shad. 


EMIGRANTS are arriving in Kansas at the rate of 
200 families per week. 


Boston is a great work-shop. It paid last year 
nearly $10,000,000 of internal revenue. With a pop- 
ulation of 200,000, its wealth is estimated at over 
$400,000,000. If divided among the whole popula- 
tion of the city, it would give $2,000 to every man, 
woman and child. 

STEPHENS, the Fenian Head Center, is daily ex- 
pected at New York. Meanwhile everything indi- 
cates the speedy downfall of the whole Fenian fab- 
ric in this country. 


CHOLERA still exists at Quarantine in New York 
bay, but the deaths are fewer and the disease is 
thought to be under control. 


CounsEL for the prosecution of Jefferson Davis 
has been appointed by the President. Messrs Evy- 
arts of New York, Clifford of Massachusetts, and 
Rousseau of Kentucky, are the gentlemen selected. 

dtiectagesillinheteebyciancmaram 


A Ber.—An amusing story is now going the 
rounds of the Paris clubs. It appears that a 
short time ago a foreign prince made a heavy 
bet that he would be arrested by the police 
without committing any offence whatever, or in 
any way provoking the authorities. The bet 
having been taken by a member of the Imperi- 
al Club, thg prince went to one of the most 
aristocratic cafés in Paris, dressed in a battered 
hat, a ragged blouse, and boots all in holes, and, 
sitting down at one of the tables, ordered a cup 
of coffee. The waiters, however, paid no atten- 
tion to so suspicious-looking a customer ; upon 
which the prince put his hand in his pocket and 
shcewed them a bundle of bank-notes. The pro- 
prietor. then ordered the coffee to be served, 
sending meanwhile to the nearest police-station 
for a sergent-de-ville. The prince was duly ar- 
rested and taken to the commissary of the police 
where he stated who he was, and was afterwards 
taken to the gentleman with whom he made the 
bet to prove his identity. A similar story was 
told at Vienna some time ago of a Hungarian 
Prince Szandar, M. de Metternich’s son-in-law, 
who, in order to make his arrest quite sure, 
took the bank-notes out of his boots. 

—Every Saturday. 


An English visitor to one of the continental 
churches which boasted of its relics, having been 
shown a very old sword as one of its rarest treas- 
ures, asked, ‘“‘ What is this?’ “That sword, sir,” 
said the custodian, “is the one with which Balaam 
smote his obstinate ass.” “Ass!” retorted the ques- 





tioner ; ‘‘ why, Scripture does not mention that Ba. 
laam had a sword, only that he wished for one.” 
“Oh, sir,” was the ready reply, “this is the very 
sword which Balaam desired to have !”” 


BEst specimens of cast iron. Cannon balls picked 
up on a battlefield. 


Wuo has more than his share? 
stole a plow-share. 


The thief who 


A SMALL FARM FOR SALE. 


pong taking upon themselves, two years 
ago, the publication of the Cmecunar, and 
the responsibilities of a printing-office, the Wal- 
lingford branch of the Oneida Community finds 
it has a larger farm to cultivate and care for, 
than it wishes to manage or superintend. In or- 
der therefore to lighten its responsibilities in this 
direction, it offers for sale a dwelling-bouse and 
barn, with 50 or 60 acres of the adjoining land. 
This land includes some of the best that the 
Community owns, and has on it a young or- 
chard of apple trees (of grafted varieties) that are 
just beginning to bear handsomely. The house 
is a good-looking, one-story-and-a-half building, 
in a pleasant location, and suitable for accommoda- 
ting a family of half a dozen; and in the door-yard 
is a deep well of never-failing, excellent, soft water. 
The whole will be sold to a cash customer for some- 
thing less than $4,000. For further particulars, 
address, GEo. Craain, Wallingford Conn. 


TO THE READERS OF THE CIRCULAR. 
BY AN OUTSIDER. 


Frienps :—I feel called upon as an outside friend 
of the Community to do something to aid them in 
their effort to establish and sustain a paper devoted 
to righteousness and true holiness. Itis right that we 
who have the weekly benefit of their press should at 
least lift the still remaining debt from their new 
printing-office. For this laudable object I propose a 
subscription, and will start it with an offer to pay 
$100, in sixty days from this date. 

April 27, 1866. 

[ The above comes to us with a responsible name, 
and looks like business. We will print any thing 
more of the same kind that offers. _ —Ep. Crr.] 











Oneida Community, New-York Branch, 
(Short, 0. C. N. Y. B.,) 


Dealers in Sewing and Machine Silks, and Sewing-machine 
Needles ; Ladies’ and Gent’s Traveling Bags; Preserved Fruits 
and Vegetables; and Agents for the sale of Newhouse’s Stecl 
Traps. 68 Subscriptions received for Taz CircuLar. 

NO. 8835 BROADWAY, ROOM 9, NEW-YORK; 
Where is also the Office of the 


Oneida Community Purchasing Agency. 

Tas Agency has been purchasing all kinds of goods for the 
use of the Community and its manufactures for several years, 
and has an extensive acquaintance and favorable relations with 
the city markets. It now offers to buy for others on the follow- 
ing terms : 

1. All orders must be accompanied with money enough to cover 
purchases, commissions, and the expenses of packing, cartage, 
&+. If any remains over, it will be returned by mail, or placed 
to the account of the buyer for subsequent orders, as he may di- 
rect. Four per cent. interest will be allowed on all such balances, 
and on all remitt in ad of orders. 

2. Explicit directions as to quality and prices of goods to be 
purchased, and for nae and shipping them, must be given. 
The Agency will be responsible for faithfulness in obeying such 
instructions ; but after goods are shipped in good order, all risks 
of loss or damage in transportation will remain upon the buyer. 

As to the rates of commission, no fixed rule can be given.— 
They will vary for the various kinds of goods and according to 
the quantities ordered. In some cases we can fill orders at cur- 
rent city rates, without charging any commission, getting our 
pay from the sellers by discounts. In some cases we can even 
give the buyer the benefit of part of such discounts. In other 
cases, especially of staples that admit of little or no discounts, 
we shall have to charge commissions, varying from one to five 
per cent. We can only say, our rule shall be to reduce prices 
and save money for our customers. 








Publications for Sale at this Office. 
Tue Barean. A Manual for the help of those who seek the Faith 


of the Primitive Church: 500 pp. oct. By J. H. Noyes. Price 
by mail, $2.00. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 


pamphlet of 48 pages ; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for single 
copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 
Tue Oneipa Community; A Familiar Exposition of its Ideas and 
Practical Life, in a Conversation with a Visitor. Price 25 cts. 
Tue Traprer’s Guipe; A Treatise on the Capture of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by 8S. Newhouse. With Narratives and Illustrations. 
118 pp. oct. Price 75 cts, 
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